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popular teachers; often a boy would spend part of the day with the literary teacher
and part of the day with the gymnastic teacher in the palaestra. The school day was
long, lasting from sunrise to sunset. Public opinion was the most potent force
impelling parents to have their sons educated. By the end of the period, however, the
popularity of the gymnastic training and music for young boys began to decline in
favor of the literary school, as courtly ideals of the aristocratic tradition gave way to
the literate skills of urban life.
The character of second-level education changed more radically during the
florescent period than did elementary education. At the beginning of the period the
dominant form of education for boys beyond fourteen or sixteen years was provided
in the public gymnasiums. Athens, for example, provided three gymnasiums at public
expense. The Academy was the oldest and most sought after by the aristocratic
elements in Athens; the Lyceum, founded by Pericles in the fifth century in response
to the popular movements of the day, catered particularly to the newly enfranchised
citizens from the commercial and artisan classes; and the Cynosarges catered to aliens,
traders, and residents who had not achieved full rights of citizenship. Each gymnasium
was under the direction of a public official known as the gymnasiarch.
Then, as the political, economic, and intellectual ferment of the second half of
the fifth century turned the attention of young men to the teaching of the Sophists, a
whole new exciting world of intellectual and political training opened up. By and
large, the Sophists did not establish fully organized schools with special buildings or
regularized courses of instruction. Rather, they travelled about gathering such students
as they could and making contractual arrangements to teach particular skills for
specified fees and periods of time (anywhere up to three or four years). Their methods
have been described by Marrou as "collective tutoring."17
The principal skills the Sophists taught turned out to be rhetoric, dialectic, and
grammar. We have already mentioned the early popularity of rhetoric and public
speaking as a means to political prowess. Empedocles is credited with being the
founder of rhetoric and Gorgias its master exponent and practitioner. The art of
dialectic also came to be very popular for its value in the courts and the public debates
that embellished the Greek city, its markets, and its assemblies. Protagoras was the
epitome of the art of winning an argument by debate and disputation. The techniques
ranged all the way from carefully constructed logical inferences and systematic
reasoning to the cunning or cynical spinning out of verbal tricks and paradoxes. The
use of the latter resulted in the Sophists' bequest of the word sophistry to the
languages of the West. The widespread interest in epic poetry, drama, and literature
also led to an increasing interest in analyzing language itself, its structure and forms, its
sound and etymology, its rhythm and metre. Protagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus were
chief formulators of what came to be known as grammar.
The Sophists as a total group did not limit themselves to these fields of inquiry
and teaching. The intellectual ferment included attention to mathematics (especially
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and musical acoustics), geography, history, and the
17 Marrou, op. cit., p. 80.